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possibly a priest, and his place of abode was probably Jerusalem. The 
purpose of the writings is "always didactic, polemic, and messianic." 
The psalms were written to encourage the disheartened Jews, justify 
the ways of God, renew attachment to the theocracy, and infuse hope 
of the near approach of the Messiah. The composition is not pseu- 
depigraphical in the strict sense of the word, the ascription to Solomon 
being the work of a copyist or corrector some time before the fifth 
century of our era. 

The doctrinal aspects of the psalms are carefully considered in an 
impartial, scientific spirit. The ideas are essentially those of the Old 
Testament from which they were borrowed by the author, and the 
doctrinal interest of the book is that it shows us the Jewish mind and 
ethical life in the first century B.C. The original language was Hebrew, 
from which the Greek version was made, and this in turn was translated 
into Syriac. The date of the Greek translation is not defined more 
closely than between 40 B.C. and 70 a.d. 

The literary relationships and history of the Psalms of Solomon are 
considered at length in several chapters, and an extensive bibliography 
is added. The whole work seems to be done carefully, with judgment, 
and in a true historical spirit. If the standard of Professor Viteau's 
work is maintained in all the volumes the series will be a worthy one. 
This production of French Catholic scholarship will be welcomed as a 
real acquisition for our study of the period to which it relates. 

Ernest W. Parsons 
The University of Chicago 



STUDIES IN THE REALM OF CHURCH HISTORY 

Professor Tucker has undertaken to picture life in the Roman 
Empire in a.d. 64, treating security, travel, administration, education, 
religion, science, and so forth. 1 He has done this with admirable judg- 
ment and sanity, and has produced a book that is interesting to read 
and valuable for reference. Technical terms are avoided, and every 
reasonable effort is made to adapt the book to the general reader. 
One hundred and twenty-five illustrations enrich the text, and there are 
a few good maps and plans. As the title indicates, the book takes 
account of the significance of the time for Christian history, as well as 
classical, and many points in the life of Paul are helpfully touched upon. 

If Professor Tucker's book has a fault, it is that it deals rather with 

1 Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. By T. G. Tucker. New York : 
Macmillan, 1911. xix+453 pages. $2.50. 
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Roman life than with life in the Roman world. Antioch, Alexandria, 
Ephesus, Athens — these, too, belonged to the Roman world, and had 
types of life as characteristic and almost as significant as Rome. Upon 
the life of the provincial in Nero's time the book throws very little 
light. Yet it is just here that recent discoveries and publications have 
most extended our knowledge. The forty volumes of Greek papyri 
(such as, e.g., the Gemellus letters), which would have given Professor 
Tucker a wealth of material on provincial life, seem to be unknown to 
him. He has confined himself entirely to the literary and epigraphical 
sources, and to works, like Friedlander's, built upon them. His refer- 
ences to Paul are not always critically based. Ramsay and Cony- 
bear e and Howson are his chief authorities. He accepts the traditional 
view, based on the pastoral epistles, that Paul's first imprisonment in 
Rome ended in his acquittal (pp. 1, 383). That the primitive Christian 
was "a socialist leveler" (p. 386) is probably much more apparent to us 
than it was to him. On the whole, the early Christian element in the 
book is inconsiderable and not wholly satisfying; that is not Professor 
Tucker's field. 

A few trifling defects may be noted. That an upward flick of the 
thumb was the sign of death for the gladiator is the reverse of the usual 
view (cf., e.g., Friedlander, Roman Life, II, 61; Johnston, Private Life, 
262). To describe the inhabitants of the interior of Egypt in the first 
century as "mostly speaking Coptic" (p. 45) is an anachronism, to say 
the least. Puzzuoli (p. 26) for Pozzuoli is probably a misprint. The 
work as a whole seems accurate, and while it is disappointing on the 
Greek and Christian sides, it will prove a useful handbook on Roman 
life in Nero's day. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 



None of the former works on the Society of Jesus have treated in 
detail the daily regimen of the members. The extensive history of 
Cretinau-Joly is concerned chiefly with the work of the order rather 
than its internal life. Gothein's excellent volume is too broad in scope 
and too much occupied with the relation of the society to the Catholic 
Reformation to find space for this phase of Jesuit life. The critical 
Catholic work of Huber, Der Jesuitenorden nach seiner Verfassung und 
Doktrin, Wirksamkeit und Geschichte charakterisiert is also concerned 
with the historical significance of the order. The last important 
history of the society, by Bernhard Duhr, S.J., Geschichte der Jesuiten 
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in den Landern deutscher Zunge, gives much information concerning the 
daily life of the Jesuits in their Houses, but does not include the abundant 
detail necessary for a complete and vivid presentation of the subject. 
This deficiency in the literature on the Society of Jesus is met by the 
treatise here reviewed. 1 

Part I, constituting a fifth of the entire work, deals with the different 
classes of persons resident in the Houses of the order or present there 
as day scholars. The clearness with which the different classes are 
described gives a remarkably definite and accurate idea of what con- 
stitutes a Jesuit college in the wider sense, a Jesuit college in the 
narrower sense, and of the relation of classes to each other. This 
fundamentally important question has not been so well presented 
in any other work on the Jesuits, unless it be that of Duhr, and 
removes misapprehensions which are found even in so scholarly a 
treatise as Mertz's Pddagogik der Jesuiten. For a correct understanding 
of the composition of classes resident in the Houses of the order and 
of its educational activity this exceptional presentation has the highest 
value. Numerous illustrations from colleges in different provinces of the 
order make clear the relation of classes. 

Part II is concerned with social life and relations in the Houses of 
the order. The principles governing the intercourse of members with 
each other, of full members with the novitiates, with pupils, and with 
the outside world are set forth with abundance of illustration. Richness 
of detail concerning customs at table, recreation, use of books, cor- 
respondence, sleeping arrangements, festivals, holidays, and all important 
aspects of daily routine give a vivid impression of life in the Jesuit 
Houses. New light is thrown on Loyola's ideas concerning his society 
and in consequence on the effect of those ideas in church history. 

One element of value in this treatise is its utilization of new material 
concerning the Jesuit order. First-hand sources of information con- 
cerning it were not abundant, even as late as 1885. The Acta Sanc- 
torum, Vol. VII, a part of the letters of Loyola, the Institutium Societatis 
Jesu, and Carayon's twenty-three volumes of Documenta inedita were 
the chief collections. The past twenty-five years have seen the publi- 
cation of a great quantity of new sources, many of them having high 
value. The letters of Nadal alone, one of the visitors of the society, 

1 Forschungen zur Lebensordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu im 16. J ahrhunderl. Von 
Dr. Phil. Hermann Stoeckius. Erstes Stuck: Ordensangehorige und Externe. 
viii+57 pages. Zweites Stuck: Das gesellschaftliche Leben im Ordenshause. 
iv+198 pages. Munchen: Beck, 1910, 1911. M. 5. 
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are a mine of information on life in the Jesuit colleges. It is the publi- 
cation of these sources which has made the present work possible. The 
knowledge which it presents has been gleaned from a multitude of 
individual documents and organized with admirable clearness and 
simplicity. It conforms, in a word, to the highest canons of scholarship 
in historical science. It is based exclusively on primary sources, is 
impartial, thorough, and clear. 

The matter is presented, moreover, in a more interesting form and 
with greater animation of style than might be expected in a monograph 
dealing with so specialized a subject. It is to be hoped that the 
valuable information here given will be made accessible to American 
scholars in their own language and that Herr Stoeckius will carry out 
his intention of supplementing this treatise by further studies on other 
phases of the same subject. 

E. E. Sperry 

The University of Chicago 



Abb6 Jules Thomas, a Doctor of Theology and an honorary canon 
of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame de Dijon, has published a book on 
the Concordat 1 which enjoys the distinction of having been recognized 
and approved by official organs of both church and state in France. 
It bears the imprimatur of the Bishop of Dijon. It has been awarded 
one of the annual prizes assigned "sur le prix du budget" by the 
Academie des sciences morales et politiques. Its orthodoxy and its 
scholarship are thus at once avouched for. 

Its contents cover a wide field. The first volume traces the origins 
of the Concordat of 1516 in the relations between the papacy and the 
French crown before that date. It reviews rapidly the earlier history 
of the subject, and then proceeds to consider more carefully the course 
of the negotiations between Leo X and Francis I which brought the 
Concordat to pass. The second volume, mainly exegetical in character, 
analyzes in great detail the text of the Concordat itself and of the sub- 
sequent acts issued by the pope and the French king to modify and 
enforce it. The last volume describes the practical workings of the 
Concordat in the sixteenth century, balances its merits and defects, 
pronounces in its favor, and concludes with a brief comparison of it 
with the later Concordat arranged between Napoleon I and Pius VII 
in 1801. 

By far the most valuable part of this book is that which deals with 

x Le Concordat de 1516, ses origines, son hisioire au xvi" sUcle. L'Abb6 Jules 
Thomas. Paris: Picard, 1910. 3 vols. Fr. 7.50 per vol. 
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the negotiations immediately preceding the Concordat, and the struggle 
over its registration between Francis I and the Parlement of Paris 
which immediately followed it. In connection with both of these 
subjects the author has brought fresh material to light which he has 
been careful to reproduce in full among his pieces justificatives. The 
documents which bear upon the negotiations of Roger Barme, French 
ambassador at Rome in 1516, and the extracts from the registers of the 
Parlement of Paris in 1517 and 15 18, constitute important contributions 
to the available sources upon the subject. 

In his treatment of the origins and of the practical workings of the 
Concordat, l'Abbe" Thomas is a good deal more attentive to his ortho- 
doxy than to his scholarship. He is plainly of the extreme ultramontaine 
faction in the French church; he accepts without question the doctrine 
of papal inf allibility and cites papal bulls again and again as final authori- 
ties upon disputed points in the relations of church and state. Clearly 
he is not in the frame of mind to form an accurate historical judgment 
upon the merits of the controversy between Gallican and Ultramon- 
taine which is the central theme of his work. It is indeed pretty evident 
that he is writing for the Roman Catholic world rather than for the 
learned world in general. In such allusions as he makes to the Protestant 
movement in the sixteenth century, he finds it sufficient to administer 
wholesale condemnation without any recognition of the points in dispute. 
It is characteristic of his attitude of mind that he frames his summary 
of Luther's doctrines upon the terms of the papal bull which excom- 
municated him. 

The book as a whole reveals a curious mixture of careful research 
and arbitrary dogmatizing. Parts of it cannot hope for a friendly 
reception outside the ranks of the rigid Ultramontaines; other parts 
contain important contributions to the difficult history of the relations 
of church and state which will be welcomed by scholars at large. It 
justifies at once the imprimatur of the bishop and the award of the 
French Institute. 

Conykes Read 

The University of Chicago 



In his preface Professor Tschackert modestly says that the present 
volume 1 is to take the place of Jakob Planck's Geschichte der Entstehung 
.... unsers protestantischen Lehrbegriffs (1781-1800). Between the 

1 Die Entstehung der lutherischen und der reformierten Kirchenlehre samt ihren 
inner protestantischen Gegensataen. Von Paul Tschackert. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. x+645 pages. M. 16. 
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two books lies the nineteenth century, a period of intensive study of 
the ever-widening circle of sources, a period also more sympathetic 
toward the beliefs of the Reformers than was the age of enlightenment. 
It is, therefore, upon firmer and broader foundations that Dr. Tschackert 
has reared his elaborate, not to say monumental, work. 

Unlike Planck the writer excludes the political side of the Reforma- 
tion and concentrates on the creeds. He aims to describe the rise, 
progress, and fixation of the various types of Protestant beliefs. The 
priority of Luther's views entitles them to relatively detailed treatment; 
but when similar consideration is meted out to the arid controversies 
of the Epigoni, one feels that the allotment of space is governed by 
national, one might almost say Hanoverian, considerations. However, 
the remaining third of the book, divided between the Calvinists and 
various Anabaptist or radical groups, usually furnishes adequate discus- 
sion of their characteristic tenets, though it is disconcerting to see the 
Church of England dismissed with a scant two pages (406 f.). 

Like Seeberg our author often incorporates into his text huge masses 
of source material, a procedure professedly objective, however scandal- 
izing to a lover of mere style. Thus on p. 415 the German text occupies 
ten lines, while Latin quotations fill the other thirty-five. As icebergs 
drift with the Arctic currents, so do these " Seebergs " float on the current 
of thought, occasionally sparkling but too often enveloped in fog. 
Nevertheless one must concede that the expositions, though lengthy, 
are seldom tedious, praise which cannot be given to the older books on 
the theology of Luther. Dr. Tschackert is master of his material and 
usually lays upon himself the limitations which are the hall-mark of 
mastery. Especially when summarizing the accepted results of other 
investigators he is lucidity itself. It is in the more detailed portions 
of the book, where all is built up around excerpts, that the style becomes 
labored; but it is precisely here that one should look for contributions, 
which in a field so often worked must usually be contributions of detail. 

The careful bibliographies present for the most part recent special 
literature on the development of Protestant theology. One remarks the 
almost complete absence of French and English, and even of American 
and Dutch titles. This may be partially excused by the fact that the 
author is interested primarily in the official creeds in use in the Lutheran 
and in the Reformed churches of present-day Germany. 

William Walker Rockwell 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 
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Professor McGlothlin has rendered a valuable service to the Baptists 
— indeed to church history. The Baptists have been regarded as a 
creedless denomination. But here is a book, three hundred pages of 
which are filled with confessions, 1 showing that the general impression 
is wrong. But the moment we think of it we see that no religious 
organization can get on without some formal statement of its doctrines 
and polity. This was emphatically true in England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The difference in this respect between the 
different religious denominations is after all not in kind but in degree. 

Years ago Professor Walker published his Creeds and Platforms of 
Congregationalism, and ever since it has been a source-book for Congre- 
gational church history. Now, thanks to Professor McGlothlin, we have 
a similar source-book for Baptist church history. 

The introductions and notes are admirable. In fact, if the reader 
will start in at the beginning and read the introductions through, he will 
have a very good outline of the essentials of Baptist history with a 
strong and stimulating flavor of the sources. 

In Part I the various articles of the Anabaptists are given. In 
Part II are found the Mennonite confessions. But our chief interest 
is in Part III, which is concerned with the English Baptists. Their 
confessions are grouped under the two historical divisions of Arminian 
and Calvinistic Baptists. These confessions occupy 241 pages, and are 
extremely interesting, not only for what they contain in themselves 
separately, but for the progress of doctrine that is seen running through 
them when taken all together. How biblical they were is seen in the 
great number of citations of the Bible. In England the Arminian 
Baptists arose first; but in America the Calvinistic Baptists were the 
first to appear. Here only 64 pages are required, showing that American 
Baptists have not made so much of confessions as have the English 
Baptists. Of course the necessities were not so urgent. But the 
confessions that are given have had a far-reaching influence. There 
are three of them: the Philadelphia Confession; the New Hampshire 
Confession; and the Treatise on the Faith of the Free- Will Baptists. 

Part IV contains 38 pages of confessions of other nationalities, 
among which we should mention the German, the French, and the 
Swedish Baptist confessions. 

J. W. Moncrief 

The University of Chicago 

1 Baptist Confessions of Faith. By W. J. McGlothlin, Ph.D., D.D. Philadelphia : 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1911. xii+368 pages. $2.50. 



